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Loan Exhibition of Arms 
and Armor in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of 
Art. ^ 

By Gustav Kobbe! 





O form a fine collection of medieval 
armor is difficult. There is compari- 
tively little of it. When the inven- 
tion of firearms rendered it useless 
for defence, much of it was melt- 
ed up and the metal wrought into 
other objects. Moreover it has been regarded as 
peculiarly ancestral. I once visited at one of the 
few castles in Germany that remain intact. It 
stands, a few miles back of the Moselle, just as 
it was built centuries ago, with moat, drawbridge 
and battlements, and has come down to its 
present owner through a long line in direct 
succession. I recall the armory. Every suit 
and weapon in it had been worn and wielded 
by an ancestor of the family. Not far from the 
castle are the ruins of a smaller one, which had 
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THE been built as a foothold for attack by an enemy 
LOTUS during a long siege. Some of the armor in the 
castle that has remained intact, was worn by its 
defenders during that very siege. Such associ- 
ation with the history of the family gave point 
and interest to the collection. It had not been 
deliberately formed; it had accrued in the course 
of remote centuries. 

But there is no reason why armor should 
not be collected like other objects of art. The 
great armorers were artists and signed their 
work. Mr. Bashford Dean, who installed so 
effectively the loan collection of arms and armor 
now in the Metropolitar Museum of Art, notes 
in the introduction to his catalogue that Francis 
I conferred equal honors on Negroli and Titian 
and ennobled his swordsmith, Serafino de Brescia. 
For some years the Metropolitan, which is an 
art museum, has owned and exhibited arms and 
armor; in other words recognized these products 
as works of art. Even those of the earliest 
period, the fifteenth century, which are simple 
hamishes quite devoid of decoration, attain 
such precision of articulation that this perfec- 
tion in their shape and adjustment would justify 
ranging them under the head of genuinely 
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artistic productions. Then, too, there is the 
indisputable fact, that the loan display, the 
most comprehensive of its kind attempted in 
this country, is one of the most interesting and c^ 
beautiful exhibitions the Museum has held and 
one upon which both that institution and the 
lenders are to be congratulated. 



IT is admirably installed. As you enter the 
gallery, the effect is thrilling. A phalanx of 
five mounted knights in full armor, horses with 
oriniere, chamfron and other defences, comes 
straight at you. Your first impulse is to step 
aside lest you be ridden down. But if you 
stand your ground, you find your apprehension 
needless. For you discover that the armor of 
these horsemen is of different periods — "Gothic," 
"Maximilian," later sixteenth century, and 
seventeenth — and that the leader's encasement 
is composite, assembled from elements of vari- 
ious harnesses of the period. The fact is re- 
assuring, the effect quite as vivid. Stands of 
armor are arranged along the walls of the 
gallery and there are screens of weapons. Nor 
is there lack of color. Tapestries and banners 
of the periods represented in the exhibition 
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THE have been loaned by Mrs. Isaac M. Dyckman, 
LOTUS Mr. Philip M. Lydig, Mr. Clarence Mackey and 
Mr. Ambrose Monell, and make a rich and ap- 
propriate background of color which otherwise 
would have been lacking. Mr. Albert Gallatin 
has identified and made drawings, for the cata- 
logue, of the armorers' marks on the various 
objects in the display. 

The four periods into which it is most 
practical to divide armor for the layman's con- 
sideration are well represented in the exhibi- 
tion, and it appears entirely free from the 
clever forgeries produced in England about the 
middle of the last century and with which 
many English collections especially are honey- 
combed. Laking discovered many such forgeries 
in the famous Noel Paton collection when he 
expertized it after its purchase by the Boyal 
Scottish Museum. Buyers of armor in England 
and even elsewhere, should remember that 
almost every forged piece is accompanied by 
some fascinating provenance of its origin, like 
the forged leg defence in the Paton collection 
alleged to have come from the battle field at 
Bosworth, and should always secure indepen- 
dent expert judgment before making a purchase. 
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/""* OTHIC armor in the exhibition is loaned by 

Mrs, Rutherford Stuyvesant, Mr. Ambrose ^ \ 
Monell and Professor Dean. A fine effect is 
produced in several pieces by placing the armor 
in realistic poses. For example in a suit (No. 3) 
loaned by Mr. Monell the pose is alert, as if the 
figure were on guard. The right hand grips a 
mace. A stern face peers out from the space 
between casque and chin-guard. The catalogue 
states that this harness was obtained from the 
Duke of Osuna by the Count del Asalto and 
formed part of the armory of Guadamur. An- 
other figure in harness loaned by Mr. Monell 
has a fifteenth century stirrup-crossbow with 
windlass, a large powerful looking weapon. 
The sleeves and gauntlet of this armor are of 
mail; and the skilled workmanship employed 
on fine chain armor will be appreciated when 
I state that a woman, whom I saw attempting 
to thrust a hatpin through a mail hauberk loan- 
ed by Mrs. Stuyvesant discovered that this was 
proof even against so dangerous a modern 
weapon of offence. The Gothic armor and other 
pieces loaned by Mrs. Rutherford Stuyvesant 
confirm what was known to those familiar with 
armor — that the Stuyvesant collection is of 
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THE exceptional value, having come from the Spitzer, 
LOTUS Stafford, de Cosson and other noted collections. 
With the Maximilian period, which derives 
its name from Maximilian I, Emperor of 
Grermany, decoration becomes more conspicuous. 
Harnishes, all parts of which are from the same 
suit, are extremly rare. One such suit of 
Maximilian armor, of German make, about 1530, 
is loaned by Mr. Edward Hubbard Litchfield. 
It is delicately fluted and enriched by alternate 
bands gilded and engraved. Mrs. William 
Bhinelander loans a harness which was No. 950 
in the Pickert collection, and with it a sword 
dating from the second half of the sixteenth 
century. The harness dates from about 1535 
and may be said to illustrate the transition 
from the Maximilian to the later periods. A 
handsome half-armor comes from Mr. Mackay 
and a complete armor, with banded ornament, 
the casque of jousting type and many details of 
the suit unusual, is loaned by Mr. T. J. Oakley 
Bhinelander. It probably is Italian, dates 
from about 1560, was formerly in the castle of 
Beauraing, Belgium, and came from the collec- 
tion of Due d' Osuna y Infantado, which was 
dispersed in Colognein 1890. As Mr. Bhineland- 
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er's summer residence is one of the historic 
Burgs on the Bhine, he has had exceptional 
opportunity for securing authentic armor. 



TWO highly decorated suits, German and 
Savoyard, are loaned by Mr. George J. 
Gould. The Glerman is No. 20, the Savoyard 
No. 27. I mention the catalogue numbers 
because the day I visited the display, I found 
that the labels or tablets on these two exhibits 
had been transposed. The German armor is 
decorated with elaborately etched and gilded 
bands and, in part, embossed. The armor is 
believed to have been commissioned from Spain. 
The Savoyard, made either in northern Italy or, 
according to Don- Jose Plorit, director of the 
Armoria Real of Madrid, in Spain, is etched in 
a foliated pattern, the background is gilded and 
the neighboring surfaces are russeted. A 
German armor of the Thirty Year's War, , about 
1630, and loaned by Mr. Mackay, completes the 
historical survey afforded by the exhibition. 

Mention should be made of a richly decor- 
ated parade armor, a half smt loaned by Mrs. 
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THE Stuyvesant and of early seventeenth century 
LOTUS make. On its various parts the decorations 
show a combat of cavalry, camp scenes and 
sleeping soldiers. A large medallion on the 
backplate represents an attack on a walled town. 
The armor was intended for ceremonial use, 
being too light for defence. In the Vienna collec- 
tion a parallel to this suit is found in one that 
belonged to the Emperor Mathias and similarity 
in one that was owned by the Emperor Rudolph 
II. Its provenance goes back to General Grozat, 
Baron de Thiers in the eighteenth centurj'. 
From 1772, when it passed into the hands of 
Horace Walpole, until • 1842, it remained at 
Strawberry Hill. At the Demidoff sale it was 
bought by Sir Ilichard Wallace. It was on 
exhibition at the Pantechnicon when this was 
burned, and suflEered the loss of several pieces. 
It then passed yuccessively into the hands of 
Pratt and Spitzer. 

Information was supplied to Professor Dean 
by Mr. William H. Riggs, who has in his Paris 
residence the most valuable privately owned 
collection of medieval arms and armor, that 
this suit originally included complete leg de- 
fences and that it was richly gilded. A few 
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years ago the elbow guards and a forearm, that 
probably had been missing since the Pantechni- 
con fire, were found at a Paris dealer's and ob- 
tained from him. This made the restoration of 
the upper arms feasible, and the shoulders have 
been added in galvanoplastic. It is an extreme- 
ly interesting and beautiful piece. 

To go into details here regarding the many 
parts of armor and weapons displayed is im- 
possible. They add greatly to the instructive 
character of an exhibition, important in its 
demonstration of a little known branch of art 
collecting and highly creditable to the lenders, 
the museum and the curator who installed it. 
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